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STATE-LOCAL FISCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Ss. D. LOVELL* 


(This is a continuation of Dr. Lovell’s article on 
State-Local Fiscal Relationships, which appeared in 
the October issue of THE ATLANTA ECONOMIC 
REVIEW. The subdivision Welfare and Health, 
under the section State Aid By Function, was cov- 
ered in the October issue.) 


STATE AID BY FUNCTION 
Education 

Education financing in Georgia is, to a major 
degree, through the grant-in-aid process, a function 
of the state government. The Constitution of 1945 
specifically states that an adequate education for 
the citizen is a primary obligation of the state. Al- 
though the 205 local school districts (159 counties 
and 46 cities) conduct the services and support the 
schools in varying degrees, it is the state govern- 
ment that furnishes the principal sustenance, ade- 
quate or not, for education in most of the com- 
munities. 

Nevertheless, by law the support of education 
is not the sole responsibility of the state govern- 
ment. Through a grant-in-aid, the state furnishes 
each school district with a sum sufficient to estab- 
lish a “minimum foundation” for education, but 
the local area is responsible for supplying the ad- 
ditional amounts necessary to assure an adequate 
program of education.! The State Board of Edu- 
cation allots to each local unit an amount based 
upon the total calculated cost of a minimum level 
and the financial ability of the local government. 
Total cost in the local unit is calculated by the use 
of a system based upon the total number of teach- 
ers, other school personnel, transportation, current 
expenses, and capital outlay. The number of teach- 
ers assigned to a county or independent system is 
determined by the number of students in average 
daily attendance during the preceding year, with 
adjustments to be made semiannually. As the den- 
sity increases the number of pupils per teacher in- 


*Dr. Lovell is Associate Professor of Public Administration, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration. 

1. For a compilation of statutes pertaining to education in this state 
see Georgia School Laws, a publication of the State Department of 
Education, 1955. 


creases. Following is the scale used to determine 
the pupil-teacher ratios.? 


Density Per Pupil-Teacher Ratios 
Square Mile Elementary High School 

Class I Above 12 30 25 

Class II 9.50-12.00 29 24 

Class III 7.00- 9.50 28 23 

Class IV 4.50- 7.00 27 22 

Class V 2.00- 4.50 26 21 

Class VI Below 2 25 20 


Teachers’ salaries as established by the State 
Board of Education are based on three factors: 
type of certificate, whether professional or pro- 
visional; number years of college training; and 
years of teaching experience. The lowest annual 
rate for the 1955-1956 school year was $1,700; the 
highest was $3,500.* Any additional amounts were 
paid by the local government. 


Similarly, density per square mile is the basis 
for computing assistance in transportation of pu- 
pils. Counties are classified on that basis, with zero 
to .99 students per square mile forming the first 
classification, and over eight students per square 
mile forming the last or ninth class. Average costs 
for each group over the past year are used as a 
basis for aids. Because of the lack of a more de- 
tailed and extended density classification, the larg- 
est counties (with many more students than eight 
per square mile) may receive from the state a 
larger amount than their actual costs. This is one 
of the few instances of advantage to the more pop- 
ulous counties in the state grant-in-aid system. 


2. From materials furnished by the State Department of Education. 
3. Ibid. 
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Current expenses are found by multiplying the 
number of teachers allotted under the system of 
computation by an amount not less than $300 (the 
figure in use), as set by the Board of Education. 
Capital outlay is similarly computed, except that 
$200 is the legal minimum and current figure. Ad- 
ditional funds sometimes are available in case of 
need and the inability of the local district to meet 
that need. By law, the Board has the duty to estab- 
lish minimum standards to be met by the local 
unit to qualify for participation in capital funds. 
The 1955 Fort Valley “Little White House Confer- 
ence” on Education recommended that the local 
units complete their part of the schoo] building 
program “which is their responsibility”, thus indi- 
cating that requirements often may not be met.‘ 

After the total cost is determined by the above 
procedure, the next step is to calculate the sum 
each county is to contribute. This amount is the 
financial formula which includes the multiplica- 
tion of the economic index by the levy on the tax 
digest. The formula and method is weighted heav- 
ily toward the property tax and the assessment 
level imposed by the county at its own discretion. 
Under law, unchanged since the basic legislation 
was passed in 1949, the factors with their respec- 
tive weights are as follows: 





Tax digest less homestead exemption — 6 
Average effective buying power for five years _.... 6 
Public utilities tax digest — S55 Se eee 
Motor tag tax as paid - tye a ea one 2 
Retail sales for five years ORE a ET ANON LS 
State income taxes paid 1 


Finally, this economic index is multiplied by the 
results of the application of a seven mills levy on 
the school tax digest. The result may not be a true 
indication of the financial ability, or evidence of 
real need of the county. Too much of the weight 
of the complete formula (about 70 per cent) is based 
on the property tax digest, which is determined 
by the county itself, not by the more impartial and 
potentially unifying agency, the state government. 

Similarly, the financial ability of the independent 
school district is found by multiplying the financial 
ability of the county by the ratio of its property di- 
gest to total county digest. This procedure is quali- 
fied by the restriction that the digest of each in- 
dependent district must be 133 1/3 per cent of the 
county tax digest located within that independent 
school district. 

The state’s share in the support of education in 
the school district is the difference between the 
total calculated cost of a minimum level of educa- 
tion and the financial ability of the local unit. As 
the total cost of education increases, so does the 
share of the state as a percentage of the total cost. 
Following are the percentages of total expendi- 
tures for elementary and high school education in 

4. The Georgia Conferences Preceding the White House Conference 


on Education, a publication issued by the Georgia State Department of 
Education (1956), p. 122. 





Georgia in recent years furnished by the different 
levels of government :* 


State Local Federal 
1950-51 60.2% 32.9% 6.9% 
1951-52 68.8 26.1 5.1 
1952-53 whe 26.4 2.5 
1953-54 71.4 24.8 3.8 
1954-55 72.0 24.0 4.0 


Complete figures for 1955-1956 are yet unavail- 
able, but indications are that the share of expendi- 
ture furnished by the state will reach 80 per cent.® 


As apparent in the above figures the state pro- 
portion of the funds for schools has increased mark- 
edly in recent years. Projecting the trend into the 
future, it would appear that soon most local gov- 
ernments will contribute almost nothing to support 
their own schools. In fact, small counties now de- 
pend almost wholly upon state funds to support 
their schools, but the share of the most populous 
counties is considerably greater than the share of 
the smallest and the medium counties. A compari- 
son of the local support as a percentage of the total 
state and local support for the three classifications 
shows that in the 1953-1954 school year the five 
largest counties contributed almost 50 per cent of 

(Continued on page 10) 


5. From various issues of State School Finance Systems, a loose- 
leaf publication of the National Education Association. 

6. A statement by Dr. Claude Purcell, Director of Division of School 
Adniinistration, State Department of Education. 
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' COMMON CARRIER’S DUTY TO SERVE STRIKE-BOUND PLANTS 


KENNETH U. FLOOD* 


INTRODUCTION 


In Atlanta recently, a company’s employees went 
out on strike. The company, which we shall call 
Company X, in an effort to continue serving its cus- 
tomers, hired non-union workers. In the meantime, 
the striking employees formed a picket line at the 
plant. The common carriers who normally served 
Company X refused to pick up or deliver freight; 
the reason given was that their employees were un- 
willing to cross the picket line. 

Because of the inability to have shipments moved 
in or out of the plant, the company was unable to 
continue operations effectively. As a result, the 
sales of the strike-bound company declined tre- 
mendously. What recourse, if any, does this com- 
pany have against the common carriers who refused 
to continue serving the plant? In attempting to 
answer this question adequately, the subject is 
divided into four parts: Legal history of this prob- 
lem, Recent cases, Findings, and Remedies. 


LEGAL HISTORY—DUTY TO SERVE 
Common Law 


At common law a carrier was obligated to ac- 
cept and transport all commodities which it held it- 
self out to transport, and to serve all persons with- 
out unreasonable advantage to any.! The carrier 
was excused from this duty only in the event of an 
act of God or interference by enemies of the king. 
Even overwhelming forces which the carrier could 
not resist did not excuse this duty to serve.” In jus- 
tification of this rule of law, it has been said: 

No one is bound to invest himself with these duties and 

obligations to the public—but if he accepts this fran- 

chise from the government, which places him in a 

status monopolistic in character—he must accept the 

correlative obligations of being the insurer of the goods 
and of serving all people so far as his engagement ex- 
tends.3 

Since the passage of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, 1887, the courts have deviated from the 
strict view of absolute liability. The Supreme Court 
in 1915 stated that the carrier’s liability is not ab- 
solute.t Through the years as the law developed, 
the carriers were relieved from liability for a num- 
ber of reasons, such as an unforeseeable shortage of 


*Mr. Flood is Assistant Professor of Transportation, Georgia State 
College of Business Administration. 

Mr. Ficod’s article appeared in the October issue of The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners’ Journal. 

1. Niagara v. Cordes, 21 Howard 2, 62 L. Ed. 41 (1858). 

2. See Montgomery Ward and Company v. Northern Pac. Terminal 
Co., 128 F. Supp. 475, 128 F. Supp. 520 (1953). 

3. Ibid. 

4. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. Puritan Coal Co., 237 U. S. 121 (1915). 
See also Houston and Texas Central Railroad Company v. Mayes, 201 U. 
S. 321 (1906). 


cars,® or a strike on the carrier’s line provided the 
carrier did not induce or encourage the strike.® But, 
in the few scattered cases up until 1955, the courts, 
as a general rule, insisted that the carriers perform 
their common law duty by serving strike-bound 
shippers, implying in a few cases that this duty is 
absolute. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Decisions 
Exceptions to this general rule that the carriers 
must serve strike-bound shippers were several de- 
cisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
1943, in Montgomery Ward and Company v. Con- 
solidated Freightways, the Commission stated: 


A common carrier’s duty to receive and transport there- 
fore is not an absolute one, but is subject to reasonable 
limitations and conditions. It may refuse to receive 
property for shipment if transportation on its line or 
the line of a connecting carrier has become impossible 
or impracticable because of circumstances beyond its 
control, as, for example, a strike, the strike not being 
induced or caused by the carrier.? 


This decision was later overruled by a U. 8. Dis- 
trict Court.® 

Again, in 1947 in Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany v. Chicago, M., St. P. and Pacific, the Com- 
mission said: 

Failure of defendant to furnish complainant pick-up 

service and transportation for interstate shipments of 

general merchandise from Chicago, Illinois to various 

destinations throughout the United States during a 

strike of complainant’s employees, for which defendant 

was not responsible and which prevented it from serv- 

ing complainant’s plant found not to have been in viola- 

tion of section 1 (4) of the Interstate Commerce Act.? 
Court Decisions 

The following are two representative cases which 
reflect the attitude of the courts before 1953. In 
Burlington Transportation Company vy. Hathaway,’ 
a suit was brought by certain common carriers 
against a teamsters union to enjoin the latter from 
requiring employees of the union to refuse to handle 
the goods of a wholesale grocery company which the 
union was attempting to organize. A picket line 
had been thrown around the grocery company and 
the union employees of the carriers refused to 
transport freight for the grocery company. The 


- substance of the court’s decision is as follows: 


When the plaintiff obtained their permits to operate as 
common carriers, they undertook the duty to transport 
the freight which the public tendered to them for trans- 


5. Midland Valley Railway Co. v. Barkley, 276 U. S. 482 (1928). 
6. Gage v. Arkansas Central Railway Co., 254 S. W. 665 (Ark., 1923). 
7. 52 MCC 225, 231 (1943). 


8. Montgomery Ward and Company v. Northern Pacific Terminal 
Company, 128 F. Supp. 475, 128 F. Supp. 520 11953). 


9. 268 ICC 257, (1947). 
10. 12 N. W. 2nd 167 (Iowa, 1943). 
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portation. The failure to carry out this duty to trans- 
port would not be excused by showing that its em- 
ployees refused to obey the employers order. 


In Consolidated Freight Lines v. Department of 
Public Service,!! a strike of laundry workers at a 
hotel in Spokane resulted in a picket line around 
that hotel. Certain common carrier truck lines 
which had been serving the hotel refused to send 
their trucks through the picket line because the 
local teamsters union threatened to call a strike of 
the carriers’ drivers if they were permitted to go 
through the picket line. The hotel filed a complaint 
with the Department of Public Service against the 
carriers for the cancellation of their permits as 
common carriers. This resulted in an order sus- 
pending temporarily the permits under which the 
carriers operated. Upon appeal the action of the 
Commission was affirmed, the Supreme Court of 
Washington stating: 


The question then arises whether the appellants were 
excused by reason of the law. They being common car- 
riers, it was their duty, under the facts and circum- 
stances of this case, to send their trucks through the 
picket line.12 


RECENT CASES—1953 to 1956 


Since 1953 there have been several important 
appellate court cases on the subject of “common 
carrier’s duty to serve strike-bound shippers.” The 
case having the most striking effect was Mont- 
gomery Ward Company v. Northern Pacific Termin- 
al Company, where the court stated that it was es- 
sential that the common law duty be preserved, 
and held that a carrier’s absolute liability for breach 
of its common law duty is not affected by labor 
disputes, nor is the duty modified by present labor 
policy. In other words, the court stated that proof 
of violence never justifies a carrier in refusing serv- 
ice.1° Although other courts! about this same time 
came to similar conclusions, the language used was 
not as emphatic or far-reaching as the Montgomery 
Ward case. 

The common law absolute liability doctrine as re- 
stated in the Montgomery Ward case, while dis- 
couraging any union attempt to use the carrier to 
strengthen its pressure on the struck employer, im- 
poses an undue responsibility onto a private enter- 
prise. Although good law in the past, in recent years 
there has been a great deal of legislation, both Fed- 
eral and state, which has allowed unions greater 
freedom in organizing and in acting concertedly in 
achieving their ends. The strike, under prescribed 
circumstances, is recognized as a proper incident 
of concerted activity. 


The absolute liability doctrine places the com- 


11. 94 P. 2nd. 484 (Wash., 1939). 

12. Citing Chicago, B. and Q. R. Company v. Burlington C. R. and 
N. Railway Company, 34 Fed. 481 (1888); Burgess Brothers Company v. 
Steward, 184 N. Y. S. 199 (1920). Other cases in this period supporting 
the rule are Northwestern Pacific Railway Company v. Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers’ Union, 189 P. 2nd. 277 (Calif., 1948) and Turner vy. Zanes, 
206 S. W. 2nd. 144 (Texas, 1947). 

13. Montgomery Ward Company v. Northern Pacific Terminal Com- 
pany, 128 F. Supp. 520 (1954). 

14. General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local Union No. 
89 v. American Tobacco Company, 264 S. W. 2nd 250 (Ky., 1953); Erie 
Railroad Company v. Local 1286, ILA, 117 F. Supp. 157 (1953); Beck and 
Gregg Hardware Company v. Cook, 82 S. E. 2nd 4 (Ga., 1954). 


mon carrier in a dilemma—if the carrier does not 
serve, it loses business and becomes subject to lia- 
bility for losses due to its non-performance; if it 
attempts to give service, it must bear the risks of 
strikes of its own employees In either case, the 
carrier must take the risk of bankruptcy. 

In view of what has been stated previously about 
the Montgomery Ward cass, it is not surprising that 
the two most recent Federal cases (discussed be- 
low) have not followed the absolute liability doc- 
trine. The first of these two cases, Minneapolis and 
St. L. Railway Company v. Pacific Gamble-Robin- 
son Company,'® made two major changes in the law 
of the Montgomery Ward case. First, it relied on a 
provision of the Interstate Commerce Act, Section 
1 (4), which states that it shall be the duty of 
every common carrier to provide and furnish trans- 
portation upon reasonable request.'!* The court 
stated: 


As we have said above, a trier of the facts might prop- 
erly, we think, from the surface of the testimony which 
has been set out, have become convinced, and have 
found, that the situation here was one in which there 
existed in fact such substantial danger, or reasonable 
probability thereof, to the personal safety of the car- 
rier’s employees as would responsibly warrant any 
switching crew and any supervisory personnel of a 
railroad in refusing to carry out the task, and also re- 
sponsibly warrant any railroad in recognizing and ac- 
cepting this refusal as justifiable employee conduct, 
without the need, therefore, in such a situation, for any 
attempted urging or disciplinary action, as part of the 
effort which might perhaps otherwise be owed in its 
public obligation of furnishing carrier service;17 that 
the fact of the existence of such a substantial danger or 
the reasonable probability thereof in the present situa- 
tion had been the actual basis of the employees’ re- 
fusal to perform the switching operations, and their re- 
fusal had been one of absoluteness and good faith; and 
that in the circumstances it thus could not be said to be, 
nor was it, reasonably possible for the carrier to have 
furnished the requested service. This evaluation of the 
situation would, as we have indicated, legally have made 
Gamble-Robinson’s demand for service an unreasonable 
request under the statute and so have left the Railway 
Company without any liability for having failed to furn- 
ish the cars. 


But the trial court here did not feel satisfied, as a mat- 
ter of judicial responsibility, to thus boldly accept these 
surface indications—which a jury might possibly have 
done—as representing the actual realities of the situa- 
tion, without engaging in some penetrating probing of 
the history and the incidents which had been involved. 
So proceeding, the court became convinced, and found, 
that the Railway Company had, from the very start, be- 
fore any problem of evaluating danger had arisen, de- 
termined as a matter of policy to avoid any possibility 
of friction with the striking union, by undertaking to 
furnish Gamble-Robinson only with such service as the 
union was willing to approve; that the employees knew 
of this attitude... . 


The court accordingly affirmed the lower court 
judgment in favor of Gamble-Robinson. 


The second major change concerned the measure 
of damages. Instead of holding the carrier liable 


15. 215 Fed. 2nd. 126 (1954), 134 F. Supp. 849 (1955). 

16. This section does not apply to motor carriers, but Section 216 
(b) which does apply, although worded differenily, has the same effect. 

17. Here the carrier cla:med to have thus evaluated the situation and 
to have refrained from any a:tempted urging or disciplinary action on 
this basis. The trial court fourd, however, that this was not in fact 
the case, in that the carrier’s conduct had been controlled by other 
motives and had rested on ancti.er basis. 
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for all losses incurred because of its refusal to serve, 
the court held that the “useless-act” principle as 
applied in the Montgomery Ward case was not ap- 
plicable, that the railroad could be held liable only 
for the failure to furnish cars ordered, in view of 
the fact that the tariff prescribed that orders must 
be given for any cars desired. The court stated, 
However futile for practical purposes in the present 
situation, it might perhaps seem to have given such 
orders, they were essential for legal purposes, as a basis 
of giving rise to carrier obligation and shipper right. 
The latest case, Meier and Pohlmann Furniture 


Company v. Gibbons’® has certainly taken the sting 
out of the Montgomery Ward case by denying a 
shipper recovery. In the Meier case it was alleged 
that the defendant carriers and the defendant 
unions, having negotiated an industry-wide con- 
tract with a “picket line” clause,'® had conspired to 
deny service to the plaintiff in violation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. The shipper also claimed 
that the refusal of the carriers to perform pickup 
and delivery service rendered the carriers liable for 
damages. The facts showed that the shipper’s plant 
was struck in February 1952, and that thereafter 
a picket line was established in front of said plant; 
that plaintiff had recruited a new working force 
and was in operation late in the summer of 1952; 
that the picket line remained and that the carriers 
had refused to furnish pickup and delivery service, 
except in a few isolated instances. The evidence 
also showed both threats of violence and actual 
violence during the strike. The carriers’ tariffs con- 
tained the “impracticable operations” provision,?° 
and the union contracts contained the “picket line” 
clause. The court distinguished this case on the 
grounds, among others, that the defendant carriers 
did make some effort to compel employees to cross 
the picket line, that there was proven violence, and, 
further, that there was proof that a carrier's dis- 
charge of an employee who had refused to cross the 
line had resulted in a strike. The court concluded 
that in the light of the facts “the proof failed to 
sustain any charge of wrongdoing for which the de- 
fendants are liable in damages.” 
FINDINGS 

(1). The “reasonable request” rule (Meier and 
Gamble-Robinson cases) rather than the doctrine 
of absolute duty (Montgomery Ward case) seems 
to reach a more equitable result and is consistent 
with other rulings of the courts and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which modify the common 
law with respect to other duties and obligations, 
such as allowing additional exemptions from liabili- 
ty for loss and damage. Relying on the last two 
Federal court cases as an indication of future court 
rulings, it seems safe to predict that the absolute 


duty doctrine has been overruled, at least in the 

18. 113 F. Supp. 409 (1955), 233 Fed. 2d. 296 (1956). 

19. “It shall not be a violation of this agreement, nor shall the em- 
ployees covered hereunder be subject to discharge for refusal to cross a 
picket line and perform work in any instance where the picket line has 
been legally established by the union picketing.” 

20. In substance, it excuses pickup and delivery service in locations 
where it is impracticable, through no fault or neglect of the carrier, to 
operate vehicles because of ‘‘strike, picketing or other labor disturbance.” 


Federal courts. 

(2). The provisions in the bills of lading and in 
carrier tariffs to the effect that the carrier does 
not hold itself out to perform service under cir- 
cumstances which render such service impracticable 
due to strikes or other causes, have not served their 
intended purpose—that of barring any action by a 
shipper against a carrier for failure to furnish serv- 
ice under strike conditions. Although the courts 
have not held these provisions invalid, they seem- 
ingly have ignored them, with the exception of the 
Meier case, relying either on the Interstate Com- 
merce Act or common law for this authority.” 

(3). The allegation upon which the theory of 
liability should be based is this: that each defend- 
ant failed and refused to receive, transport and de- 
liver goods in accordance with its duty or holding 
out to perform this service. This has the effect of 
counteracting certain defenses of the carriers such 
as “labor policy” or attempts to invoke the primary 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board. 
One such example can be found in Overton Com- 
pany v. IBT,*? in which it was held that a complaint 
alleging a conspiracy between certain unions and 
certain motor carriers to prevent the delivery of 
goods constituted an unfair labor practice whicu the 
NLRB has exclusive jurisdiction to determine. 
The violation of the common carrier’s duty to furn- 
ish services arose, as the court held, only because of 
the labor dispute and was secondary to the real 
issue of unfair labor practices affecting commerce.” 

(4). Although the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the courts have concurrent jurisdiction 
under the Interstate Commerce Act,** it seems that 
the shipper’s best recourse is to the courts. First 
of all, an injunction suit, if successful, would give 
immediate relief. Also, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no authority to award damages in 
cases involving carrier’s duty to serve. Another good 
reason would be the lenient requirement of “due 
diligence” as reflected in past decisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on this issue. 

(5). The trend of recent decisions seems to be to 
place a higher degree of obligation to serve on the 
railroads than on the common motor carriers. There 
are several reasons to justify this hypothesis: 

(a) The railroads, being subject to the Railway 
Labor Act, are not subject to the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. One of the provisions 
of the LMRA, Section 8 (b) (4) (D),™ has fre- 
quently been alleged as a defense,?® and in the 

(Continued on page 9) 


21. See Aladdin Industries v. Associated TraMsport, Tenn. Ct. of App., 
July 1956 (C. C. H. L°hor Law Report Vol. 30—pp. 70, 138). 

22. 115 F. Supp. 764 (1953). 

23. See also General Drivers v. American Tobacco Company 264 
S. W. 2d. 250 (Ky., 1953), reversed 348 U. S. 978, 75 S. Ct. 569 (1954), 
where a charge that the picketing was a secondary boycott was held to 
be a case of “unfair labor practice."’ 

24. Meier and Pohlmann Furniture Company v. Gibbons, 233 Fed. 
2d. 296, 303 (1956). 

25. 61 Stat. 142, 29 USC 158 (b) (4) (D) (Supp. 1952). 

26. See Meier and Pohlman Furniture Company v. Gibbons, 113 F. 
Supp. 409, 233 Fed. 2d. 296 (1955) and Minneapolis, St. L. Railway Com- 
pany v. Pacific Gamble-Robinson Company, 215 Fed. 2d. 126, 137 (1954), 
134 F. Supp. 849, (1955). 
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ica a seers aa fe aes 
ITEM September August “ e hintaan | % awe a 
7 1956 1956 sini 1955 | Change ee... ae 
EMPLOYMENT 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) 

RS $263,888 $289,195 —8.8 $203,343 | +29.8 —4.0 
Job Insurance Claimants} ___--- 3,566 4,248 —16.1 3,310, +7.7 —6.6* 
Total Non-Ag. Emp!oyment -_---- 333,000 330,900 +0.6 324,200r}  +2.7 +5.5* 
Manufacturing Employment __--- 88,900 88,050 +1.0 90,300r —1.6 +2.3* 
Average Weekly Earnings, 

Factory Workers _-_--------- $71.73 $70.70r +1.5 $68.61 +4.5 +3.2* 
Average Weekly Hours, 

Factory Workers ............ 40.3 40.4 —0.2 40.6 —0.7 —1.5* 
Number Help Wanted Ads _---- 11,483 11,437 +0.4 11,516 —0.3 +6.4 

CONSTRUCTION 
Number of Building Permits, 

Oe enn 663 853 —22.3 868 —23.6 —7.8 
Value Building Permits, 

Cay of Aone ............. $3,497,467 | $6,030,913 —42.0 $7,409,084 —52.8 —30.3 
Employees, Contract Construction 20,400 20,750r —1.7 20,300r +0.5 +5.9* ] 

FINANCIAL 
Bank Debits (Millions) _.._._____ $1,429.8 $1,581.1 —9.6 $1,465.6 —2.4 +6.6 | 
Bank Deposits (Millions) 

(Last Wednesday) -__-------- $1,091.3 $1,093.5 —0.2 $1,043.1 +4.6 +4.6** 

POSTALS§ 
Postel Receipts ............... $1,332,833 | $1,323,495 +0.7 $1,475,002 —9.6 —1.4 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail ____--_ 1,309,887 1,282,605 +2.1 1,439,524 | —9.0 —3.0 

OTHER 

Department Store Sales Index 

(Adjusted) (1947-49=100) ___- 162 151 +7.3 150 +8.0 +3.0 
Retail Food Price Index 

(1947-49=100) ............. 111.9 112.1 —0.2 W119} +407 | -+0.7** 
Number of Telephones in Service | 283,513 | 281,409r| + 0.7 266,292, +65 | +6.5** 
Consumer Price Index | | ; | | | 

(640=100) ............. | 118.9 118.0) | +08 | 117.2 | +1.5 | -— 

r—Revised *—Average month **_-End of period G~<Sinandl an: sated Giles emanate 

§City of Atlanta only. N. A.—Not Available j—June 1956 
7Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attachments, but working short hours. 
Sources: All data on employment. unemployment, hours, and earnings: Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor; 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers. Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Financial data: Board of Governors. Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: U. 3. 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales and Stocks Indexes: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVI 


Slackness in the construction industry during 
September continued to darken the otherwise bright 
picture of business activity in Atlanta. There were 
sharp declines in the number as well as the value 
of permits issued and a drop of 350 in the number 
employed in contract construction.* 


Employment in Atlanta is at an all time high 
of 333,000. The monthly average during the first 
three quarters of 1956 is up 5.5 per cent from the 
similar period in 1955. Manufacturing Employment 
is up one per cent for the month and 2.3 per cent 
for the first three quarters. 

Job Insurance Payments, down 8.8 per cent from 
August and down 4 per cent for the nine month 
period, present an important corollary to the growth 
in employment. 

It is interesting to note that nonagricultural em- 
ployment in the Atlanta area is up 33.8 per cent 
since September 1949 and that employment in man- 
ufacturing has increased 50.4 per cent over the 
same period. The State of Georgia has had an in- 
crease of 27.5 per cent in total nonagricultural 
employment and a 26.2 per cent increase in manu- 
facturing employment, but a significant amount 
of the Georgia increase occurred in the Atlanta 
area, as can be seen in the fact that the Georgia 
totals less those for Atlanta increased 23.7 per cent 
for total nonagricultural employment and 19.2 per 
cent for manufacturing employment. 

Some of the significance of the growth in im- 
portance of manufacturing in Georgia and Atlanta 
can be seen when these percentages are compared 
with the gain for the country of 12.8 per cent in 
manufacturing employment during the same pe- 
riod and 19.1 per cent in total nonagricultural em- 
ployment. 

The Department store sales index reached a new 
high in September of 162 (the 1947-49 average = 
100). Department Store Stocks remained unchanged 
from a year ago. 

Sales of household appliances in the Atlanta area 


1. See page six for sources of data discussed herein. 





TY IN SEPTEMBER 


were up 15 per cent from August, but down 4 per 
cent from September 1955. 

Bank debits, one of the most frequent’y used lo- 
cal indicators of business conditions, turned sharply 
downward between August and September, but still 
show a three per cent increase for the quarter over 
the same period last year. The first three quarters 
of 1956 show a six per cent increase over the same 
period of 1955. 

Other indicators for the Atlanta area show a con- 
tinuation of the slight upward movement in most 
series. The economy is at present on a high plateau 
with little indication of impending change. 





NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN GEORGIA, ATLANTA, AND U.S. 


PER CENT INCREASE 1949 TO 1956 


PERCENT 
6 


°r 


| MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


ha TOTAL NONAGRICULTURAL 
ee EMPLOYMENT 





















Source: Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor. 
Data measured from September each year. 
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WORKING WIVES 


by 


John E. Lewis, Jr.* 


How much are working wives contributing to the 
prosperity that most American families are now 
experiencing? The 1956 Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances, published annually by the Federal Reserve 
Board, throws light on this very interesting subject. 
This survey seems to indicate that married women, 
heretofore not considered as a stable, long-term 
part of the labor force, are adding considerably to 
the high family incomes of this period. In the fol- 
lowing tables, employed married women are classi- 
fied by family income, by the occupation of the 
head of the family, and by the age of the family 
head.' These statistics aid in determining just who 
these women are and may give some indication of 
whether they may be evolving into an integral, 
stable, and permanent part of the peacetime labor 
force. 


Table I 


PER CENT OF WIVES WORKING—BY INCOME OF 
SPENDING UNIT 


Per cent Per cent 
Wives work Wives employed 

full time 

All Spending Units —......... 34 57 
Income of units 

naer S1000 .......... BA 14 
SLOO0-81,900 «68D 40 
Ree 2000 i 38 
Ta 26 41 
| 82 46 
Oe eee 39 61 
pt I eet 49 82 
10,000 and over _...... 32 79 


Table II 
PER CENT OF WIVES WORKING—BY OCCUPATION, 
HEAD OF SPENDING UNIT 


Occupation, Head of Per cent Per cent 
Spending Unit Wives work Wives employed 
full time 

Professional and semi- 

professional ......_......_.... $4 56 
Lt. | nen 56 
Self-employed 28 50 
Clerical and Sales _. ee 64 
Skilled and Semi-skilled _.... 39 59 
Unskilled and Service _.... 37 50 
parm Operator 15 50 


Table III 


PER CENT OF WIVES WORKING—BY AGE, HEAD OF 
SPENDING UNIT 





Age, Head of Per cent Per cent 

Spending Unit Wives work Wives employed 
full time 

DR Sie SE aah 57 69 

2 ae a EL 39 61 

35-44 32 54 

45-54 35 54 

22. SE eee 56 

Oy MAG OMOP 5 EG 38 


Source: Derived from Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1956, Volume 
42, Number 6, ‘1956 Survey of Consumer Finances, The Financia] Po- 
sition of Consumers.” 

*Mr. Lewis is Research Assistant in the Bureau of Business and 
Eonomic Research, Georgia State College of Business Administration. 

1. Survey of Consumer Finances figures are for “spending units”, 
slightly different from ‘families.’ 





These tables are largely self-explanatory in their 
main purpose of identifying working wives. There 
are several important facts shown in the tables, 
however, that should be emphasized. First, it is 
particularly interesting to note (Table I) that it is 
not the low income family groups in which the wife 
typically is employed. Contrary to popular belief, 
a greater percentage of working wives are concen- 
trated in the $7,500-$9,999 family income level than 
in any other group. This certainly suggests that 
the wife’s salary may have a great deal to do 
with the high standard of living enjoyed by the 
families in this income group. 

A second important point to note is that the hus- 
band’s occupation (Table II) has little or no in- 
fluence on whether the wife is employed. Rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, thief—the proportion of 
wives employed is about the same. This statement 
needs qualification, however. The apparently low 
proportion of wives (23 per cent) at work whose 
husbands are self-employed may well be a mis- 
leading statistic. Many of these wives may (and 
no doubt do) assist in the family business on either 
a full- or part-time basis and receive no money 
wages. Likewise, in the case of the farm operators, 
the low proportion of wives employed (15 per cent) 
may be partially explained in a similar manner. In 
the case of farm women, however, there are several 
other factors which tend to keep them frem being 
employed. More children to look after, “old fash- 
ioned ideas’”’ about a woman’s place being in the 
home, and the general lack of nearby job oppor- 
tunities are strong factors working to keep farm 
women at home. 

In passing it is worthwhile to note that, whereas 
most of the popular discussion about “depressed” 
farmers centers around “low” prices they receive 
for their products, an important overlooked factor 
is that farmer’s wives are probably not contributing 
to the family cash income to the extent that city 
women are. 

Upon checking the proportion of wives employed 
according to husband’s age (Table III), one is struck 
by the relatively high proportion at all levels; es- 
pecially noteworthy is the high percentage of em- 
ployed wives in the 25-34 age group. This is, after 
all, the period in most women’s lives during which 
they would normally be expected to be busy at 
home with young children. The fact that almost 
40 per cent of all married women in this general 
age group are employed may have marked effect 
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on our future social and moral behavior patterns.? 

Will these working wives remain a part of the 
stable long-term labor force? This is a difficult 
question to answer, but, based on past experience, 
there is some reason to believe that as real income 
(or standard of living) rises, many women will 
leave the labor force. Presumably, there is a point 
at which an increased standard of living is not a 
sufficient reason to attract women away from the 
home. That is to say, beyond some point any in- 
crease in real income will presumably decrease the 
number of women available for employment no 
matter what compensation is offered to them. There 
is some reason to believe that if the head of the 
family can maintain a high enough standard of 
living, no amount of money would induce a ma- 
jority of the married women to remain in the labor 
force. Some indication of this can be seen in Table 
I as the high percentage of wives working in the 
$7,500-$9,999 group (49 per cent) drops to 32 per 
cent in the $10,000 and over group. 

Although it may be true that wives will drop 
out of the labor force when family income reaches 
some point, it is surprising to note how high that 
point seems to be (Table I). Note that in the top 
bracket where incomes run $10,000 and over—a 
level achieved by only six per cent of America’s 
spending units—one third of the wives were em- 
ployed, and four fifths of those employed were on 
a full-time basis. In the next lower bracket, $7,500- 
$9,999, which embraces eight per cent of the spend- 
ing units, 49 per cent of the wives were employed 
(over four fifths, full time). Consequently, it is ap- 
parent that the urge to hold down a job outside 
the home is strong among wives even at high levels 
of income. Under these circumstances, it seems 
reasonable to consider working wives as an integral, 
stable, long-term part of the labor force. 


2. Fortune Magazine recently completed a series entitled ‘“‘Women and 
Business.” ‘‘The Great Back-to-Work Movement’”’ by Daniel Bell, appearing 
in the July issue, might be consulted regarding the social issues of the 
increasing number of employed women. 


COMMON CARRIERS DUTY TO SERVE 
(Continued from page 5) 
Meier case, at least, may have a modifying effect 
on the motor carrier’s duty to serve. This section 
reads: 
. nothing contained in this subsection (making sec- 
ondary boycotts unfair labor practices) shall be con- 
strued to make unlawful a refusal by any person to 
enter upon the premises of any employer (other than 
his own employer) if the employees of such employer 
are engaged in a strike ratified or approved by a rep- 
resentative of such employees whom such employer is 
required to recognize under this subchapter. 
The effect of this provision, the carriers allege, 
prevents them from seeking an injunction to enjoin 
striking when it interferes with the performance of 
their duties. No such provision granting employees 
the right to refuse to cross a picket line is in the 
Railway Labor Act. 

(b) Another element that may enter into a de- 
cision is the fact that the motor carrier’s em- 





ployees union may be affiliated with the shipper’s 
employees union, thus giving the employees of mo- 
tor carrier more justification for refusal to cross the 
picket line and therefore add weight to the car- 
rier’s contention that the request for service was 
unreasonable. 

(c) An important distinction in railroad cases is 
that the right-of-way or spur track leading into the 
plant often belongs to the railroad. When pickets 
cross over the right-of-way, they are trespassers 
on railroad property and the Norris-La Guardia Act 
is not applicable.?* 

(6). The “useless-act” principle may not be applied 
by the courts in determining the measure of dam- 
ages in view of the provision in carrier tariffs.** 
Therefore, it is necessary to make frequent written 
requests on the carriers for service, informing them 
of the amount of damages being incurred by their 
non-performance. 

REMEDIES 

Parties deprived of service may proceed in sev- 
eral ways: 

(1). File a complaint with Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the appropriate state administrative 
agency alleging a failure of the carriers to perform 
this duty and requestng a cease and desist order 
or revocation of their permit to operate. 

(2). File with the NLRB an unfair labor practice 
charge against the union whose members refuse to 
cross the picket line. If the shipper is upheld, ap- 
plication may be made to the appropriate court of 
appeals for enforcement of the NLRB order. 

(3). File suit for mandatory injunction. First, a 
carrier may seek an injunction to compel its em- 
ployees to cross the picket line.*® Second, the ship- 
per may be able to procure an injunction to compel 
the carrier and its employees to furnish service.*® 
Third, the shipper may also seek to enjoin concert- 
ed activity by its employees union to encourage and 
persuade secondary emp'oyers who are common 
carriers not to serve employers’ struck plant.** 

(4). File an action for damages. The courts have 
held that where a carrier has failed to furnish serv- 
ice ordered by a picketed shipper, the measure of 
damages is the loss suffered by the company be- 
cause of its inability to ship commodities which it 
could and would have shipped if the service had 
been rendered.*? 


27. Illinois Cent. R. Co. v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
90 F. Supp. 640 (1950). 

28. “Useless Act” principle applied—Montgomery Ward Company v. 
Northern Pacific Terminal Company, 128 F. Supp. 520 (1954); not applied 
—Pacific Gamble-Robinson Company v. Minneapolis and St. Louis Rail- 
way Company, 215 F. 2d. 126 (1954), 134 F. Supp. 849 (1955). 

29. Erie Railroad v. Local 1286 ILA, 117 F. Supp. 157 (1953); Bur- 
lington Transportation Company v. Hathaway, 12 N. W. 2d. 167 (Iowa, 
1943). 

30. Aladdin Industries v. Associated Transport, Tenn. Ct. of Appeals, 
July 1956 (Reported in C. C. H. Labor Law Reports, Vol. 30-T 170, 138); 
Beck and Gregg Hardware Comynny v. Cook, 82 S. E. 2d. 4 (Ga., 1954); 
Contra: General Drivers v. American Tobacco Company, 348 U. 8S. 978 
(1955) (NLRB Jurisdiction). 

31. Sebastopol Cooperative Canning v. General Truck Drivers, Su- 
perior Court, Sonoma County, California, 1655 (Reported in C. C. H. 
Labor Cases, Vol. 29, 69, 606). 

32. Pacific Gamble-Robinson Company v. Minneapolis and St. L. 
Railway Company, 134 F. Supp. 849 (1955). See also Montgomery Ward 
Company v. Northern Pacific Terminal Company, 128 F. Supp. 520 
(1954). 
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STATE-LOCAL FISCAL RELATIONSHIPS 
(Continued from page 2) 


the funds necessary to operate their schools, while 
the median as well as the smallest contributed less 
than 10 per cent of the total required.’ 

A further indication of the difference is the 
equalization support from the state to each student 
in the common schools. The average amount of 
support for each student enrolled received by the 
county from the state in 1953-54 is as follows: 


Smallest Counties Largest Counties 


Echols $179 Bibb 

Quitman 174 Muscogee 74 

Glascock 128 DeKalb 78 

Long 150 Chatham 60 

Dawson 154 Fulton 90 
Average 157 Average 17 


For the median counties the cost would approxi- 
cate that of the smallest counties. The city of 
Atlanta, at the top in population, received $41.00 
per student from the state. 

An examination of the amounts furnished by the 
state and by the cities for the city school systems 
shows that the contribution of the cities for their 
own schools is more in line with that of the largest 
counties, but with the exception of Atlanta, not so 
high. Following is a table showing the percentages 
of support by various cities in 1953-1954.® 

Per Cent Support 


City County By City 
Atlanta Fulton and DeKalb 57.39% 
*Savannah Chatham 32.27 
*Augusta Richmond 24.96 
*Macon Bibb 27.58 
*Columbus Muscogee 26.23 
Athens Clarke 29.22 
Decatur DeKalb 22.19 
Valdosta Lowndes 26.70 
LaGrange Troup 20.15 
Dalton Whitfield 23.67 


*These important cities do not have independent school 
districts. The percentages given for them are of the coune 
ties of which they form a large part. Except for Atlanta, 
the larger cities really are not represented here as separate 
entities. 


It should be i:oted that the cities as well as coun- 
ties do contribute, in varying degrees, beyond the 
minimum amount designated by the Department of 
Education as their share. Richer counties or cities 
and others “with the will and the way” supplement 
with additional local funds. The money is spent to 
give higher salaries to teachers and other person- 
nel and to support other activities which cannot be 
supported adequately by Minimum Foundation 
funds. 

What percentage of the revenue of the govern- 
ments of the state is used to support education in 
Georgia? In the 1954 fiscal year the total revenue 
of the state government, including earnings and 
grants as well as tax revenues, was $324,557,000. 
Of that total, $135,475,000, or 41.7 per cent, was 
spent for education, including trade schools, the 


7. Computed from figures given in the Eighty-Second and Eighty- 
Third Annual Reports of the Department of Education (for the Biennium 
ending June 30, 1954), pp. 78-83. 

8. Ibid. 


University system, teachers’ retirement, as well as 
for the common schools.? In the 1955 fiscal year 
the total revenue was $345,515,000 with $146,976,- 
000, or 42.5 per cent, being spent for educational 
purposes. Using Bureau of Census information, 
the total for 1955 was $418,704,000 or $394,644,000 
general expenditure (not including insurance trust 
expenditure), of which $168,933,000 was for edu- 
cation (including the capital outlay for schools by 
the School Building Authority).'° Using the total 
amount paid by the state for education as a part of 
the general expenditure, the portion for education 
remains approximately 43 per cent of the total 
revenue. 

In 1955 local governments in Georgia expended 
$35,210,000 from their own sources for education. 
Individual expenditures are not available, since 
there is no state agency which possesses the au- 
thority and the responsibility to gather such data 
from the counties and cities. (Previous local fig- 
ures given only as a total for all the local jurisdic- 
tions are from the Federal Bureau of the Census.) 
For 1953, the year of most recent available figures, 
the total local revenue in this state was $204,453,- 
000, of which $119,476,000 was by taxation." 

Combined state and local effort for education 
measured in terms of the portion of total revenue 
was 31.3 per cent. 

Highways 

The function of building and maintaining roads, 
highways, and bridges is another area of great im- 
portance in state-local fiscal relations and in state- 
aid to local governments. As in the area of educa- 
tion, the trend in the highway function is toward 
greater state rather than local expenditure and 
control. Many decades ago roads were considered 
to be in the main a local function; but, since the 
advent of the use of the motor vehicle, a more cen- 
tralized control and support has appeared neces- 
sary. Most states, together with the Federal gov- 
ernment, have accepted the responsibility for a 
major share in the cost of financing roads; in fact, 
a few have placed virtually all, if not all, of their 
roads under state supervision and control. In Geor- 
gia the function is the mutual responsibility of the 
state and local governments, with the trend toward 
further state and Federal government support. 

Responsibility for the support and control of 
particular roads in the state rests largely on a sys- 
tem of classification. To the layman, and perhaps 
to some not so lay, the classification of roads and 
highways can be complex. Based on methods of 

$8. Percentages computed from figures given in the Report of the 
State Auditor of Georgia, Year ended June 30, 1955. 

10. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances 
in 1955, U. S. Government Printing Office (1955), pp. 22-23. The $418,- 
704,000 total expenditure includes the following (in thousands of dollars): 
Public Safety—$5,757; Public Welfare—$67,039; Education—$168,933; 
Highw2ys—$83,283; Health and Hospitals—$30,527; Nonhighway Trans- 
portation—$1,287; Natural Resources—$12,689; Employment Security Ad- 
ministration—$2,894; General Control—$7,466; Miscellaneous—$14,769; 
and Insurance Trust Expenditure—$24,060. 


11. National Education Association, Status and Trends. Current Sta- 
tistics and Forecasts Related to Education (1955). 
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financing, the classes are as follows:!2 


1. The National System of Interstate Highways. 
This is a system selected by the various state high- 
way departments in cooperation with the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, connecting the principal 
cities of the country. In 1954 there were 1,132 miles 
of this type of road in Georgia. Under the 1956 
Federal Highway Act, the Federal government as- 
sumes the responsibility for financing a major 
share (90 per cent) of this system of roads. 

2. The Federal Aid Rural Primary System com- 
prises those highways which have been designated 
by Congress as highways eligible to have Federal- 
Aid-Primary funds expended upon them. There 
were 6,904 miles of this system in Georgia in 1954. 

3. The Federal-Aid-Urban Primary System is 
composed of those streets in places with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, incorporated or unincor- 
porated, which are selected to provide a compre- 
hensive network of arterials serving the major flow 
of traffic. As of 1954, twenty-one cities in this 
state were receiving aid from the Federal govern- 
ment for the purpose of improving 340 miles of 
street as selected by the State Highway Depart- 
ment in cooperation with city officials and approved 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

4. The Federal-Aid Secondary System comprises 
those roads which are secondary to the principal 
highways, such as farm-to-market roads, schoo] bus 
routes, and rural mail routes, and includes the ex- 
tension of roads of this general type within munic- 
ipalities of less than 5,000 population. In 1954 the 
system included 12,556 miles, of which 6,627 were 
also on the State Highway System. 

5. The Forest Highway System, of which 364 
miles are in Georgia, is built and maintained 
through Congressional appropriations. 

6. The State Highway System, with the excep- 
tion of County Roads, is of the greatest importance 
in state-local fiscal] relations. Also termed “State- 
Aid Roads’, the 15,121 miles in the Highway Sys- 
tem are financed by the state government. The state 
constructs, maintains, and resurfaces, as well as 
purchases the right-of-way (or compensates the 
counties for such outlay) for all the roads of this 
system. The Highway Department is impowered 
to, and does, use its own discretion to enter into 
contracts with private construction firms and to 
distribute among the counties the funds to pay for 
such functions. The network of roads in the system 
has grown out of legislative act and by action of 
the Highway Board. In effect the system princi- 
pally has been frozen since the passage of an act 
of the legislature in 1950 which requires that, with 
certain exceptions, no new mileage shall be added 
until 90 per cent of the roads and bridges now a 
part of the system are paved. 

7. County Roads (or Post Roads, School Bus 


12. See the Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the State Highway De- 
partment of Georgia, pp. 45-53. 


Roads, and Farm-to-Market Roads, as they also 
may be classified) are those rural roads in Georgia 
which are not a part of the State Highway System. 
While the construction and maintenance of the 
72,333 miles of roads in this system are primarily 
the responsibility of the county, the Highway De- 
partment (using state funds and Federal Aid-Sec- 
ondary funds) may undertake to construct county 
roads as long as funds are made available by the 
legislature. 

The only earmarking of revenue by constitutional 
mandate in Georgia is for highway financing. All 
proceeds from the state gasoline tax (614 cents) 
and the state license tag tax are to be turned over 
to the Highway Department for use of roads. This 
year the legislature appropriated for highways the 
sum of $67,112,014.10, representing the revenue 
from the two categories for the past year. Of the 
total, $11,000,000 is budgeted for the State Highway 
System ; $19,100,000 is for the purpose of matching 
Federal funds for the Federal-State Primary and 
Secondary Systems; and $27,695,001.07 is for the 
operation of the Highway Department, bridge and 
road construction, and minor scattered purposes. 

While a considerable portion of the highway 
budget can be allocated among the counties indi- 
rectly by building certain roads, an important por- 
tion of the total budget is allocated to the counties 
by a system established by law. An act of 1945 
requires that each of the 159 counties receive a 
fixed amount as established by the law, based upon 
the number of miles of state-aid roads in the county 
at the time.’* In 1951 another act was passed re- 
quiring that each county receive a certain amount 
based upon the current mileage of secondary roads 
in the county. The amounts this year were $4,817,- 
013.03 and $4,500,000 respectively for a total of 
$9,317,013.03.'4 Since this amount, as required by 
law, is distributed through the State Treasurer and 
is direct to the counties, it often is recorded in cer- 
tain reports as the total grant-in-aid to the counties 
for highway purposes. 

Although required by law to use for roads the 
money allotted them under the Highway Depart- 
ment, records which indicate the expenditures of 
the various counties for road purposes in certain 
years show that in many instances counties have 
spent less for roads than the amount allocated to 
them by the state for that purpose. Following is 
the number of counties which in the years listed 
failed to use all of the state money allocated them 
for roads (to say nothing of money of their own) :'® 


1949 71 1952 24 
1950 60 1953 25 
1951 47 1954 14 


It also is interesting to note the actual amounts 
received by the particular counties through grant- 
in-aid for highways. Using 1954 figures, the per 


13. Georgia Code, Sec. 92-14-4. 
14. Georgia Laws 1956, Act 454. 
15. Computed from compilations of State Highway Department. 
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capita amounts varied inversely with the (1950) 
population of the county. While Fulton County (the 
largest) received an amount equal to 31 cents per 
person, Echols County (the smallest) received 
$15.68 per individual, an amount fifty times as 
great. These figures do not include the generally 
much greater amounts spent as allocated by the 
Highway Department for State and County Roads 
within the counties. 

While the state spends a considerable amount 
of money on county roads (through such classifi- 
cations as farm-to-market, school bus routes, post 
roads, etc.), it is difficult if not impossible to de- 
termine how particular counties share in the dis- 
tribution. Most of the work is recorded by projects, 
not by counties, and no distinction is made between 
state roads and county roads. In 1954 the state 
expenditure through contracts for secondary (about 
half of which are rural) roads was $8,685,000; in 
addition was the important expenditure for post 
roads (also rural) of $7,468,000. Additional money 
is expended in the counties on rural roads through 
access road contracts, grade crossing contracts, 
surveys, maintenance, and miscellaneous activities. 
Cities in 1954 received the benefit of state expendi- 
ture of $4,258,000 through urban highway con- 
tracts.'6 


A further indication of the state expenditure for 
county roads is the bond flotations of the Rural 
Roads Authority, and to some extent the flotations 
of the State Bridge Building Authority. These two 
organizations (as well as the State School Building 
Authority in the field of education) have been 
established because of the difficulty of supporting 
desired capitalization on a cash basis, Since the 


16. Twenty-Fifth Annual Report, op. cit., p. 191. 








State Constitution limits the state in its capacity 
to go into debt, legal expediences have been formed 
for the purpose of borrowing money for the state, 
rather than changing the Constitution. The prin- 
ciple and the methods are the same for all three 
authorities: the authority floats bonds guarantee- 
ing payments out of the money received for long 
term leases to the state department making use of 
the project. A total of $30,000,000 of a limit of 
$100,000,000 of bonds has been sold by the Rural 
Roads Authority this year, with the remainder 
probably to be sold within the next three years, 
or within the term of the present administration. 


All the money is to be used for “off-system” local 
roads. 


Cities of the state are aided to a degree in the 
costly function and responsibility of street con- 
struction and repair. Where a state highway passes 
through a city the state constructs the street con- 
cerned. In urban places over 5,000 population the 
city is expected to maintain the street, once built. 
(An important exception is that the state may 
help with repairs where the recap is over three 
fourths of an inch thick.) In building a special 
and extremely expensive system such as the At- 
lanta expressways, the city as well as the Federal 
government may assist the state in the cost of 
construction. In this instance Atlanta is paying 
approximately 41 per cent of the cost of construc- 
tion, with the county and city responsible for ob- 
taining the right-of-way for the expressways, a 
cost which exceeds that of construction. 

(A final section of State-Local Fiscal Rela- 
tionships by Dr. Lovell will appear in the December 


issue of THE ATLANTA ECONOMIC REVIEW. 





